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CYNTHIA PACKERT ATHERTON 


THE HARSAT-MATA TEMPLE AT ABANERI: 
LEVELS OF MEANING 


T he extensive ruins of the Harsat-mata temple, situated approximately midway between Jaipur 
(Rajasthan) and Mathura (Uttar Pradesh) in the village of Abaneri in modern Rajasthan, 
present an enigma in the history of early medieval architecture and sculpture from this area of 
western India. This monument, datable on stylistic grounds to the early ninth century, is best known 
for the beguiling series of sculpted panels that punctuate the exterior lower moldings of the 
ambulatory passageway (sa@ndhara) that encircles its sanctuary (pls. 5—17); little else, however, is 
known about the structure.’ Indeed, the attention paid to these alluring images, which most scholars 
believe are secular and represent amorous and entertaining encounters between a royal figure and his 
consorts, has detracted attention from the mostly destroyed remains of the rest of the temple. Its 
specific date, religious dedication, architectural and sculptural program and source of patronage 
remain elusive, and what has been written on this monument suggests little more than it is a 
Vaisnava shrine of the early ninth century. 

A careful consideration of what remains at the site reveals, however, a far more sophisticated 
architectural, sculptural and iconographic scheme than previously suspected. Through a conjectural 
reconstruction of the monument and a reconsideration of the remnants of the sculptural program, I 
hope to show that the Abaneri temple’s iconography specifically reflects the tenets of the Vaisnava 
Paficaratras.” I further suggest that the complexity and lavishness of the architectural and sculptural 
program are unique and unparalleled for this period and region — in fact, for all of early medieval 
north India; and that the source of its inspiration may in part have been derived from outside 
Abaneri’s geographical sphere of influence. Moreover, I also propose that the so-called secular sculp- 


This article is based on research done for my dissertation (Harvard University, 1988) and on presentations at various conferences in 
1989-90. It also appears, in modified form, in my forthcoming book, The Sculpture of Early Medieval Rajasthan (Leiden: E.J. Brill). I owe 
many thanks to the following for their assistance in developing the ideas presented here: D. Dennis Hudson, without whose patient 
advice and comments I would not have understood Paficaratra iconography; Michael Meister, whose architectural studies provided the 
backbone of my understanding of the plan; Doris Srinivasin and Ronald Inden, who both made astute criticisms and comments that I 
hope have clarified portions of the argument, although I remain responsible for the interpretations presented; the American Institute of 
Indian Studies, for their fellowship assistance in 1985-86 and for the use of the photographic archives; and Middlebury College for its 
Faculty Professional Development Funds that supported two summer trips to India for further research. 

"A recent exception is Michael Meister’s detailed architectural analysis in chapter 33 of the newest volume of the Encyclopaedia 
of Indian Temple Architecture, North India: Period of Early Maturity (hereafter E.I.T.A.), vol. 2, pt. 2, ed. Michael W. Meister and 
M.A. Dhaky (New Delhi: American Institute of Indian Studies and Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991). A plan and 
several helpful details assist in comprehending this complicated and unusual monument. Meister also notes the fame of the 
sculptures from the base of the platform, 233. See also Pupul Jayakar, “Notes on Some Sculptures i situ at Abaneri, Rajasthan,” 
Lalit Kala, 1-2 (1955-56), 139-44; and Susan L. Huntington, The Art of Ancient India (New York and Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1985), 
455-56. 

Krishna Deva, Temples of North India (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 1969, rev. ed. 1977), 28-29 does take note of the Paficaratra 
nature of the iconography, but does not pursue it, stating, “the cardinal niches show Vasudeva-Vishnu, Pradyumna and Balarama- 
Sankarshana, respectively, on the south, west and north, indicating that the original temple was dedicated to Vishnu.” As will be 
seen, I differ in my iconographic attributions. He has misidentified these figures as “Vishnu, Varuna (?), and Balarama” in an 
earlier work, “Extensions of Gupta Art: Art and Architecture in the Pratihara Age,” Seminar on Indian Art History, ed. Moti 
Chandra (New Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi, 1962), 96. 
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tures that feature a royal figure and his various activities form a critical component in the 
interpretation of the temple’s meaning and function. The hypothesis presented here is that the 
construction of this temple was a significant and deliberate act of acclamation and of accession to 
power by a preeminent ruler in the midst of a particularly chaotic political milieu. While the paucity 
of historical documentation from this period prevents a specific attribution to a ruler or patron, it is 
possible to forward some theories and to situate this monument more firmly within the general 
framework of early medieval history in north India. 


Description of the Temple and Its Plan 


The monument has unfortunately been substantially ruined and modified through the centuries. 
On approaching it from the surrounding desert fields (pl. 1), the structure looms, low and imposing, 
now crowned with an unsightly dome. Much of the imagery on the exterior of the temple has been 
lost, and at present its sanctum houses an unrelated image of the goddess Harsat-mata. When its 
superstructure (s7&hara) and full sculptural program were still intact, however, it must have been an 
impressive monument, as it is built up on two broad stepped terraces (yagatz) that are, despite their 
fragmentary condition, still embellished with a wealth of sculptural and architectural decoration. 

Facing east, the temple is centered on a platform (majica); this is bounded by an enclosing 
citccumambulatory path (séndhara) that circumscribes the temple (fig. 1, level 3).? A connecting pil- 
lared porch (ga@dhamandapa) afforded access to the circumambulatory path, but both the porch and 
the path have been destroyed, and parts have been rebuilt in haphazard fashion. This complex is in 
turn superimposed upon two expansive stepped terraces (fig. 1, levels 1 & 2) that would be circum- 
ambulated and surmounted prior to approaching the temple proper, creating a tiered approach of 
considerable magnitude. 

The following description will proceed upwards from the lowest to the uppermost level. The 
exterior of the lowermost terrace (level 1) is defined by a long, relatively unornamented boundary 
(pl. 2) marked by a plain set of foundation and base moldings (vedzbandha) that are surmounted by a 
band of beautifully decorative wavy palmette interspersed with horizontal striations and lotus 
medallions; these in turn are capped by a decorated cornice molding.* Flanking the entrance stairway 
on the eastern side are what appear to be the remains of two small subshrines that are shorn of all but 
their back pilasters and bases. 

Moving up a level, the periphery of the second terrace is largely destroyed, but enough remains on 
the east side to reconstruct its basic configuration (pl. 3). Similar to the terrace below, this level is 
composed of a series of bold moldings. Here, however, instead of the band of wavy palmette as in the 
level below, these moldings support a balustrade consisting of a sequence of pillarets alternating 
between those having elaborately detailed foliate designs and those having fanciful £zrttzmukha (“face 
of glory”) motifs, lotuses, and a variety of other mythological and decorative beings. Rarely have 
these otherwise standardized motifs received such innovative and exciting treatment. The whole is 
topped with a decorated molding. The continuity of the wall is broken at the entrance and at twelve 
3 Meister notes, 225, “What now appears to be a third platform was the mafica for a sandhara prasada, of which the outer walls are 
now largely gone.” 

Ibid., 233, makes special note of this distinctive decorative convention, “consisting of curled and hooked palmate fronds extending 


out to square perforations, with a full lotus at the centre.” Meister also states on p. 229 that “the entire jagati seems to have been 
enclosed by a coping with spade-like merlons and regularly spaced makara-ornamented water-chutes.” 
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locations aside from the entrance stairway by projecting niches which originally housed images. The 
sole image that remains intact, however, is a defaced image of an embattled Narasimha, flanked by 
warriors, that remains zz sztz on the south side (pl. 4). 

The uppermost platform, upon which the temple and its ambulatory are situated, is stationed on a 
prominent set of base moldings. The plain lower moldings are separated from the elegantly 
ornamented upper ones by a broad recessed band decorated with the elaborate wavy palmette motif 
found on the levels below (pl. 5). The base moldings are offset at the corners and at regular intervals 
along the sides of the platform and these offsets are embellished with large niches framing figures 
engaged in what appear to be amorous and other intimate pursuits (fig. 2, nos. I-12, pls. 5-17). Yet 
another grouping of offset base moldings is superimposed above the offsets on the moldings below; 
their function was to denote the masonry corner piers — the walls of which, however, are gone — that 
closed in the corners of the ambulatory path that surrounded the temple. A low railing, of which only 
fragments remain, connected these corner piers with four-pillared projections that once corresponded 
to the projecting central offsets (6hadraz) of both the temple sanctum and the porch (pl. 18). 
Beautifully sculpted offset pilasters adjoined the offset corner piers (via a modulating slab of plain 
masonry) and forged the transition to the unifying railing, which wrapped around and linked the 
balcony projections. Above the railing, the outer edges of these balcony projections were defined by 
intensely sculpted half-pillars, and between them extended a bench-like seat supported by elephant- 
head brackets, resting on top of the railing.” While none of these components — the offset pilasters, 
the railing, and the balcony pillars — remains fully in place, there is enough to establish that they 
were garnished with incomparably opulent and fanciful arrangements of vase-and-foliage motifs, 
kirttimukha designs, lotus medallions, volutes and exuberant strips of foliage.° 

As the corner piers served to denote the outer boundaries of the circumambulatory path that 
surrounded the temple and its porch: so a doubled set of piers that directly adjoining each other 
(pl. 19) clarifies on the ambulatory’s exterior the transition between these two architectural compon- 
ents. Each of these intermediary piers thus served to close in the implied corners of the interlocking 
squares formed by the temple and the porch.’ 

The walls of these corner and intermediary piers no longer remain, and only their base moldings 
attest to their original format and dimensions. Fragments from these corner piers indicate that their 
central offsets bore images in niches, and a band of half-lotuses strung across their top edge linked the 
central offsets with an otherwise unadorned corner offset (Aarza). With other ambulatory structures, 
as for instance the eighth-century Mahavira temple at Osiafi (near Jodhpur in Rajasthan), these 
corner piers are customarily provided with niches containing directional guardian (dzkpa/a) figures on 


> ‘[bid., 233-34. On the Abaneri temple, it is unclear whether some sort of carved screen would have filled in the space above the 


railing. See note 7. 

This ornament was lavished on the exterior of the pillars, but their interior faces were left plain. 

Although their formats and organization match well, the dimensions of the circumambulatory path that surrounds the porch do 
differ from those of the temple; Meister notes, p. 234, that “the giadhamandapa repeats the square of the mulaprasada, sharing its 
interior dimensions exactly. Because its pratibhadra openings project, however, the structure is substantially broader from balcony 
to balcony than is the miilaprasada.” From the available information it appears that the sandhara format represented at Abaneri can 
in parts be related to a particular ambulatory typology located in “the western portion of western India.” See Meister, “Bithia: 
Individuality and Idiom,” Ars Orientalis, 13 (1982), 170. For instance, on the eighth-century Kalikamata and Kumbhasyama 
temples at Cittaudgadh, the offset corner piers are grafted directly to the four-pillared balcony projection, omitting the railing that 
separates these components on the Abaneri temple. The eighth-century Mahavira temple at Osiafi, however, employs the same 
convention as Abaneri in extending the distance between the masonry corner piers and the balcony projection with a railing; the 
resultant space above is, moreover, filled in with a pierced screen. 
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their central offsets.° Unfortunately, no guardian images survive that would serve as candidates for 
these corner positions, a fact not surprising given the ruined condition of the monument. 

There is, however, another hypothesis that would configure these occupants of the corner and 
intermediary piers somewhat differently. There are numerous sculptural fragments stored in the 
compound of the stepwell that are close enough in format and dimensions to allow the conjecture 
that at least some of these images may have been located in those corners or intermediary locations. 
They correspond closely to the base moldings in format and dimensions and thus seem likely to have 
fit there. Yet while their format and dimensions correspond well to the base moldings on the 
circumambulatory path, their potential iconographic significance for this temple is puzzling, as there 
is a preponderance of Saiva images among them.? The issue of their potential meaning on a Vaisnava 
monument will be explored later, but a short excursion into selected examples of this imagery will 
provide a sense of its iconographic and decorative richness. It must be remembered that these 
examples are only in very small part reflective of the original program of the temple. The ravages of 
history have dissembled the monument in such a way that we have but a fragmentary understanding 
of their place in the whole, and of what other images originally existed. 

A Karttikeya image (pl. 20), standing with his peacock vehicle and a worshiper at his feet, 
provides a clear vision of what would have been the format of the exterior faces of the corner piers. He 
occupies a projecting central niche framed with luxuriant pillarets topped with expressive 
kirttimukha capitals. A richly detailed floral garland loops across the flanking corner divisions. The 
figure itself is fastidiously sculpted, with a goldsmith’s attention to ornamental description: from the 
exactingly executed hair and headdress to the exquisitely beaded ornaments that encircle and garland 
his suavely rendered body. Similarly sophisticated is an Ardhanarisvara (pl. 21) image, in which the 
two halves of the god are conjoined in a series of fluid decorative interactions: the pendant medallion 
that sways to the female side crosses the thread that is looped across the male side; and on the left 
side, the heart-shaped pendant that is draped over the chained girdle which secures Parvati’s pleated 
dhoti (loincloth) is transformed on the right half into a pleated twist of fabric which is tied below the 
tiger skin, Siva’s characteristic lower garment. At Parvati’s feet is a diminutive attendant while Siva’s 
bull Nandi, fully sculpted in the space behind the god’s legs, looks up at his master. Nothing is 
omitted: from the high piled locks of Siva’s matted topknot (jatamukuta) to the enormous spoked 
earring in his pendant earlobe; from the dewlap and garland of bells that encircle Nandi’s neck to the 
differing anklets worn by both male and female halves; from the extraordinarily crafted pillarets, rich 
with such details as a kirttimukha capital and effulgent vase-and-foliage motifs on both the shaft and 
at the base. The same qualities are also shared in a representation of Siva in his Gajasurasarhharamiarti 
form (pl. 22): particularly noteworthy is the subtle layering of his short, kilt-like loincloth and the 
sinuous garland of skulls that encircle his figure. 

The ambulatory plan of the temple allows for a multiplicity of decorated surfaces: not only were 
the central niches of the piers along the sides and corners of the circumambulatory path provided 


Meister, E.1.7.A., vol. I, pt. 2, pls. 413-14, 416-17. 

There are a number of detached images in the compound of a stepwell nearby the temple, and still others can be found in the Hawa 
Mahal Museum, Jaipur; the National Museum, New Delhi; the Amber Museum, Amber; and in the private collection of the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. Not all, of course, came from the temple itself, but many are closely related. The sculptures in the stepwell 
compound do appear to have come from the temple itself, but they exhibit a variety of formats and dimensions; thus, there are a 
number of images that I do not discuss in this article as it is not possible to locate their original context on the monument. Among 
these there are numerous loose Vaisnava and Saiva images. I discuss some of these other images in my forthcoming book. 
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with imagery, but also the central offsets on the base moldings below received ornamentation. Square 
niches capped with finely worked triangular pediments and framed by short pillarets form a frame for 
various beautifully rendered courtly themes of sensual enjoyment, amorous pursuits and other 
activities. (pls. 5-17). All but three of these vignettes feature a seated couple being entertained or 
attended upon in one manner or another. Moving from the southeast corner of the temple in 
circumambulatory order, the first scene (pls. 5, 6) is a delicately nuanced seduction of a young woman 
by a male seated on a cushioned stool under a tree. He gently turns her face toward him with the 
elegantly individualized fingers of his left hand while his right hand lightly clasps a flower bud. 
Diminutive female attendants surround the couple with attention and a cooling fan. 

Circumambulating to the south side, the second scene (pl. 7) features a seated male who fondles 
the breast of a woman seated upon his knee; while the activity depicted in the third (pl. 8) is a more 
robust version of the first panel. The fourth (pl. 9) also shows a simple scene of a seated male and his 
consort surrounded by attendants. The fifth vignette (pl. 10) departs from this erotic genre in its 
representation of a man who has been loosely labeled as a king (or by all appearances a commanding 
figure), brandishing a long curved, or bent, sword. He appears to admonish a male figure, who is 
humbly prostrate at his feet. A richly ornamented female at his side seems to be gently restraining 
him, and another, more simply attired female stands by in an attitude of respectful appeal. 

Rounding the corner to the western face of the temple, we find in the sixth (pl. 11) scene a lovely 
illustration of a male and female seated quietly side by side, each now upon their own cushioned 
stools under what appear to be heavily burdened mango branches. Next in order is the seventh panel 
(pl. 12), which 1s quite possibly the most evocative of the entire series. Here, a male figure is featured 
with his voluptuous consort; seated with one knee upon an ornamented stool, he draws his partner 
closer. She, also placed on a plumply cushioned seat, leans responsively toward him, lightly holding a 
stringed instrument with ringed fingers. The setting is deeply sculpted, fertile with expressive 
content and painstaking attention to detail. (This fecund environment is further evoked by lush 
bunches of overhanging mangoes.) A relatively sophisticated layering of space is created by the 
diminutive figures that move below, behind and around them: the soldier arrested in mid-step with 
sword and shield in hand, the full-cheeked flautist at the woman’s knees and the pair of worshiping 
females to the sides. 

The eighth panel (pl. 13) in the series is reached by rounding the temple to its north side. This 
image also differs from the norm in its depiction of a single, seated male who appears to be immersed 
in blissful devotion to a deity, presumably in this case Visnu. His meditative posture — with one leg 
drawn up on a cushion, the other bound by a band — is complemented by his closed eyes, serene 
countenance, and the right hand held in a mudra position, while the left holds a small object, perhaps 
a conch or flower bud. He is flanked by vivacious females who pivot and dance upon tall drums while 
other figures provide musical accompaniment. 

The ninth vignette (pl. 14) recapitulates some of the previous scenes of a male seated with his 
consort, surrounded by musicians and other attendants. The tenth panel (pl. 15) also depicts a couple 
with attendants, and is differentiated from the other images by the introduction of a sense of the 
temporal and the extra-spatial: this by the manner in which the figures are imbued with a sense of 
expectancy, searching out beyond the confines of the niche as if in anticipation of an imminent 
arrival. This engagement with the world beyond the frame is unusual, and the seemingly secular 
subject matter lends a quality of immediacy and intimacy to this section of the monument that the 
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more overtly religious images could not — and did not attempt to — achieve. It is also a feature that I 
have not encountered in any other contemporary monument from this region. 

The eleventh scene (pl. 16), and the last one on the north side, is a particularly spirited rendition of 
another musical concert and dance theme, and is noteworthy for the amount of ornamental detail 
lavished upon the figures. Concluding the series is a twelfth (pl. 17) panel on the northeast in which a 
topknotted male figure sits upon a stool beneath the by-now familiar mango bunches, drawing an 
arrow to his bow. A cluster of admiring women gather around him, offering flowers and garlands. 

Analysis is severely compromised as we move from the exterior of the circumambulatory path 
toward the sanctum of the temple: with the exception of the base moldings, the structure is a virtual 
jumble of masonry blocks that serve as filler around the exterior of the sanctum. We can, however, 
conjecture that the sanctum was thrice-offset in plan, and images in niches were originally stationed 
on the considerably offset central (bhadra), intermediate (pratiratha), and corner (Aarna) divisions on 
both the temple’s walls (yaighaz) and on the base moldings below. Narrow recesses cut clean inter- 
stices between each of these richly patterned units, creating a balanced rhythm of clusters of intense 
sculptural activity. 

The temple walls now retain very little sculpture and no central niches survive intact, nor do any 
of the images that would have filled them; fragments at the site suggest however they would have 
been sheltered with a frame that simulated a doorway. A lanky celestial female (apsaras) (pl. 23), now 
built haphazardly into the north wall, provides an example of the type of figure that no doubt would 
have been featured on the flanking intermediary divisions.’° The corner offset preserves the sole 
remaining representation of a directional guardian, the customary occupant of this portion of the 
temple wall. Here, a monumental image of Agni (pl. 24), resplendent with his fiery aureole, stands 
guard over the southeast corner. He is framed in an elaborate niche consisting of a pair of doubled 
pillarets from the sides of which spring rearing leogryphs (vyd/az) supported on elephant heads. The 
pillaret shafts are capped with foliate capitals and ringed at the top with an encircling square of 
miniature addorsed figures and half-lotuses. Both Agni and the female figure are consonant with 
early ninth-century style: they are deeply undercut, with powerful contours that are yet relaxed and 
naturalistic. Each increment of the figures’ embellishment is fashioned with a scrupulous attention to 
detail; particularly noteworthy are the beautifully precise chained girdles and the scalloping of the 
folds of the lower garment on the female. 

It is, finally, on the base molding that most of the sculpture of the temple remains. On the south 
side, Visnu on Garuda is featured on the central offset (pls. 18, 25), and embracing couples flank him 
on the intermediary offsets. The southeast corner (pl. 26) pictures a Siva-like four-armed seated male 
figure equipped with staff, snake, and waterpot who is being venerated by emaciated ascetics and by 
garland bearers, while on the southwest corner resides a seated female and two attendants (pl. 27). 

On the west wall no images remain intact. The central offset of the base moldings (pls. 28, 29) 
does feature a male seated on a fanciful water-creature (makara) with a floriate tail, surrounded by 
worshiping females and standing couples adorn the intermediate offset. A peculiarly contorted 
kneeling male figure who appears to be having his foot massaged by one of a quartet of female 


"© Other related examples include an apsards on the east wall flanking the door, and a lovely apsards stored in the stepwell compound. 


"Meister calls this figure Siva, but as the discussion below will indicate, I feel the image may instead be a representative ascetic type, 


certainly with Siva-like qualities. See E..T.A., vol. 2, pt. 2,. 235. 
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attendants is on the southwest corner (pl. 30); and, finally, there is a seated couple located on the 
northwest corner (pl. 31). 

The north side features a regally seated four-armed Balarama (pls. 32, 33), who, resplendent with 
ploughshare and pestle, is worshiped by cobra-hooded serpent-women (n@gznis) on the center offset of 
the base moldings. The usual couples occupy the intermediary divisions. The northwest corner 
(pl. 34) features what seems to be a dancing male, distinguished by a long rope-like braid, who is 
joined with another dancing figure and musician in a provocative echo of the panel on the level below 
(pl. 13). A seated male figure with what appears to be a small shield strapped to his chest and the 
expected attendants complete the program on the northeast corner (pl. 35). 

The eastern entrance is difficult to decode as it has been dismembered and rebuilt. What seem to 
be original are the figures on the corner of the base moldings. On the south is stationed a cross-legged 
seated male who is wearing a crown (pl. 36), with the requisite attendants; on the north is another 
seated male (pl. 37), who is more relaxed in his posture and relationship to the figures that surround 
him. Above this figure is another apsaras who has been dislocated from her original station on the 
intermediary offset. 


Iconographic Program 


This architectural and sculptural amalgamation — with its multiple levels, its plethora of imagery, 
and its unusual suite of seemingly secular vignettes — reflects, albeit in fragments, an iconographic 
program that once embodied in visual form the theological and liturgical complexities of the 
Vaisnava Paficaratras. This becomes apparent when reconsidering the sequence of remaining images 
more closely within the entirety of the architectural and sculptural context. It is evident that their 
identification can only be explained with reference to the Vaisnava Paficaratra texts, which outline 
details of the devotional worship of Vasudeva/Visnu. In its simplest terms the lord Vasudeva is 
worshiped as the highest (para) central source from whom four forms (caturvyaiha) successively 
emanate. Termed the vy#has of the deity, they include his manifest form as Vasudeva; his brother, 
Samkarsana; his son, Pradyumna; and his grandson, Aniruddha. These vy#has are in turn arranged 
sequentially in familial order: Samkarsana emanates from Vasudeva, Pradyumna from Samkarsana, 
and Aniruddha from Pradyumna. The vy#has function as identical, yet differentiated, manifestations 
of the undifferentiated central reality of para Vasudeva.'* To further assist the devotee in appre- 
hending these emanations, the vy#has are assigned individual roles, and are each endowed with a pair 
of active, identifying characteristics, termed guwnas (glorious attributes).’? As summarized in Sanjukta 
Gupta’s work on Paficaratra mantra: 


Samkarsana, as the divine knowledge and indomitable energy (j#ana and bala), is the embodiment of the 
Paficaratra scriptures (mantra-sa@stra) and its religious discipline; in other words, of fastra and sadhana. 
Pradyumna, the divine sovereignty and heroic power [aifvarya and virya], incorporates the knowledge and 
wisdom derived from the Sastra. He is the intelligence (4uddhi) of Samkarsana. He illuminates the significance 


Jan Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism: A Comparison (London: Athlone Press, 1970), 50-52 discusses the evolution and meaning of 
the vy#ha doctrine. See also Otto Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita (Madras: Adyar Library, 1916), 
27-41. Another good explanation is found in Sanjukta Gupta’s “The Paficaratra Attitude to Mantra,” in Harvey P. Alper, ed., 
Mantra (Albany: SUNY Press, 1989), 226-27. Further details are also in J.N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 
3rd. ed (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1974), 386-89. 

Gonda, 53, 55-6. He explains that the two-fold nature of the gunas allocates both creative and ethical activities to each vyaha. 
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of the sastra and, in particular, reveals to the sa@dhaka the underlying meaning of a mantra. To make a mantra 
work its effect, a sadhaka must realize its meaning; Pradyumna through his infinite grace provides this 


essential insight. 


The last vyzha, Aniruddha, is in a sense the most important, for he makes the sadhaka’s goal (sa@dhya) available 
to him... Aniruddha embodies the divine energy and resplendence (‘a&ti and tejas) and is said to be the divine 
ego (ahamkara) within the world of the senses. He is the form in which the devotee envisages his god. In other 
words, Aniruddha represents all the forms (such as images) in which the devotee finds his god accessible 


(sulabha) to his senses. Thus, it is through Aniruddha, that god grants his devotee attainment of the goal of his 


_ = i I 
sadhana, direct experience of his presence.'* 


Because none of the main icons is extant on the temple walls, it is the base molding figures (and, 
in particular, those on the central offset) that must be consulted for a sense of the original dedication 
of the temple. While it is indeed problematic that these base molding figures were intended to be 
subsidiary to the now-missing main images, it nevertheless seems plausible to assume that they 
formed an integral part of a unified iconographic program, and one that was directed to the ex- 
position of Paficaratra beliefs. Let us reevaluate these images more specifically in light of Paficaratra 
ideology: the eastern entrance would have been dedicated to Vasudeva-Visnu, as the sanctum is the 
initial source of subsequent emanations. Circumambulating to the southern face, the first image met 
with is that of Visnu seated on his half-bird, half-man mount Garuda. Continuing around to the west 
is a figure seated on a makara; Paficaratra texts inform us that one of Pradyumna’s distinguishing 
characteristics is his ensign the makara.” The figure on the north can then be identified as 
Samkarsana, another epithet for Balarama, whose noteworthy attribute is the ploughshare. 

Some pieces of the picture are coming into focus, but there are problems. There is, for example, 
the puzzle of the Visnu on Garuda figure. This figure, according to the Sattvata Samhita, fits well the 
description of Vasudeva-vy#ha, with its standard Vaisnava attributes of club (gada), discus (cakra), 
and Garuda vehicle.’° Yet in that case, if we located Vasudeva-vy#ha on the south, succeeded by 
Pradyumna and Samkarsana on the west and north faces respectively, not only would the 
conventional sequence of emanations be reordered, but Aniruddha would then occupy the eastern 
quarter, the entrance to the sanctum. The east is the direction normally reserved for the vyzha 
Vasudeva, who is consonant with para Vasudeva resident in the sanctum. There is, however, no 
theological justification for Aniruddha occupying this space, as Paficaratra texts clearly outline that 
the “first form of the Lord” (i.e., the one encountered at the sanctum as the main reflection of para 
Vasudeva) is Vasudeva vy#ha, so such a transposition of Vasudeva with Aniruddha would be difficult 


to explain.” 


“4 Gupta, 227 and 232-33. 

Schrader, 153, quoting from the early Paficaratra text, the Sattvata Samhita, which states that an image of the makara is found on his 

“ensign (banner)”, which here serves as his vehicle. 

Ibid., 153-54. The image of Vasudeva should be supplied with representations of the Garuda [here called a golden ensign, but his 

note states that “this is, of course, the eagle ensign (garuda-dhvaja)’|, and “with its chief (frontal) right hand it announces peace to 

the timid, while with the corresponding left hand it is holding a wonderful conch. With the other right hand it is holding the 

Sudarsana, and with the other left a heavy club resting on the ground.” An image of Aniruddha should be equipped as such: he “is 

four-armed, large-eyed, and glorified by the deer as his ensign. His first pair of hands is described like that of the first [Lord] (i.e., 

Vasudeva); with the two others he is carrying: in the right hand a sword, and in the left one a shield (or club)”. The Abaneri image 

is seated on a Garuda, and holds a mace and a discus in his upper hands; the attributes in his lower hands are defaced. 

‘7 With west-facing temples, as in the Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Kaficipuram, the proper sequence of emanations is maintained, 
moving from Vasudeva in the west (sanctum), to Samkarsana in the north, Pradyumna in the east, and finally to Aniruddha in the 
south. 
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It is also feasible, but not probable, that this vexing sequence of images may simply have omitted 
Aniruddha and substituted a recomposed sequence of Vasudeva, Pradyumna, and Samkarsana, 
perhaps with another form of Vasudeva repeated in the sanctum. Another hypothesis, however, that 
accounts for the seeming discrepancy of this arrangement of the vy#ha representations, and that also 
provides insight into an important facet of Paficaratra practice, is that the figure on the south might 
be equated with Aniruddha. His iconography is quite close to Vasudeva’s, and his apparently 
abnormal placement in the expected sequence of vy#ha emanations can, as we will see, be explained 
with reference to Paficaratra liturgy.” Let us first recapitulate the proposed sequence of emanations: if 
we assume that the eastern entrance is dedicated to the vyz#ha Vasudeva, and since we have located 
Pradyumna on the west and Samkarsana on the north, the remaining image on the south side should 
be the vy#ha Aniruddha. Yet, in applying this iconographic prescription — in which the para form of 
Vasudeva is the main figure from whom the vy#has originate — to the Abaneri temple, there occurs a 
variation in the anticipated order that the devotee encounters the vy#has. The Abaneri temple inverts 
the normal evolutionary progression of emanations, where one would expect the sequence to evolve 
from Vasudeva (east) to Samkarsana (south) to Pradyumna (west), and finally to Aniruddha (north). 
Instead, this temple organizes the images in a devolving sequence which circulates from Vasudeva 
(east) to Aniruddha (south) to Pradyumna (west) to Samkarsana (north) (fig. 2).’? 

One explanation may be that this seemingly inverted sequence of vy#has held a special liturgical 
significance. This is entirely possible within the context of Paficaratra meditative practice, in which 
the devotee identifies with — indeed becomes — the deity himself.*° Central to Paficaratra devotional 
worship is the proper recitation of mantras, and only by centering one’s thoughts and reciting one’s 
mantra properly does the worshiper achieve salvation and apprehension of para Vasudeva. An inverted 


sequence of emanations recapitulates what the devotee experiences when reciting the seminal mantra 
OM: 


The sadhaka first extracts a, designated Aniruddha, the pervasive one, the primal one within the realm of the 
world of the senses, etc. Next, he extracts and adds to a the letter ~, designated Pradyumna, the irresistible, 
etc. Then, he extracts m and adds it to the former two. M stands for Samkarsana, the time that exists just before 
and after the advent of the differentiated world. To this sound cluster OM is added bindu, the pure nasal, which 


” On this seeming dualism or even confusion of meaning, Joanna Williams astutely comments that in Indian art, ambiguity and 


pluralism of meaning are possible and positive characteristics, and that “it appears that the tolerance for such ambiguity rather 
than an either/or attitude on the part of Indian society as a whole is significant.” See her article “Siva and the Cult of Jagannatha: 
Iconography and Ambiguity,” in Michael Meister, ed., Discourses on Siva: Proceedings of a Symposium on the Nature of Religious Imagery 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984), 308. In the field of Greek iconography, similar analysis suggests that 
meaning is not always fixed and immutable, but is dependent both upon context and respondent. As Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood 
notes in “Myths in Images: Theseus and Medea as a Case Study,” in Lowell Edmunds, ed., Approaches to Greek Myth (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990), 396-97: “No sign — in our case, no iconographic element — has a fixed meaning...Even 
divine attributes do not have a fixed meaning but acquire value in context; the same attributes can be associated with different 
divinities, and it is the context that helps determine the divine identity.” My thanks to Guy Hedreen for this reference. 

The alternative, of course, is that the monument may have been circumambulated in a counter-clockwise direction, but I see no 
reason for this to have been the case. The liturgical explanation accounts for this type of seemingly inverted progression. 

For this progressive process, see Gupta, 231-32. D. Dennis Hudson’s study on an eighth-century Paficaratra temple at Kaficipuram 
proposes that that temple, which has a standard sequence of vy#ha emanations, was meant to be circumambulated and experienced 
in both clockwise (pradaksina) and counterclockwise (prasavya) directions: “Those who circumambulated it counter-clockwise 


19 


20 


walked through the yogic practice of apyaya-yoga, the discipline of visually dissolving each vy#ha sequentially back to the original 
unity as prescribed in the Sattvata Samhita. Clockwise walking traced Sakti’s emanation of all things from Vasudeva enthroned 
inside the garbagrha; counter-clockwise walking traced Sakti’s resorption of all things backed into that seated possessor of all 
glories, the Bhagavan,” in “The Vaikuntha Perumal Temple in Kaficipuram: an analysis,” (unpublished manuscript, 1990), 8 and 
note I5. 
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is the seminal Sakti immanent in all created entities... Thus, the mantra OM contains all the cosmic stages of 
creation from the undifferentiated to the differentiated but here the movement is reversed. It shows that state 


ee ! i, ; 21 
of the emanating Sakti in which all the differentiated world exists in a potential state; namely Sabdabrahman. 


If the proposal above is accepted, then the iconographic program of the Abaneri temple would 
manifest in visual form this divine sonic progression: the first vy#ha is Aniruddha, considered the 
most tangible and material form of the deity. Aniruddha, normally the final emanation, here allows 
immediate access to the central, numinous reality through his transparent, worldly manifestation of 
para Vasudeva’s presence. Pradyumna — whose role is that of apprehension and clarification of the 
meaning of the Paficaratra scriptures — allows the devotee to progress to the next level of abstract 
understanding. The subsequent stage, embodied by Samkarsana, represents the cumulative know- 
ledge of the scriptures and meditative processes. From this point, the worshiper is ready to merge 
with the vy#ha Vasudeva, and ultimately to apprehend the divine presence of Vasudeva in his para 
form. The journey thus leads the sa@dhaka from the most tangible level of comprehension to the most 
conceptual levels of ritual experience. And finally, as explained by Sanjukta Gupta, “having thus 
reached his ultimate source, the sa@dhaka then starts retracing these steps, thereby, in imagination 
regenerating himself, now divine in body and soul and identical with OM, the divine sonic 
emanation. In this way, the s¢dhaka conforms to the general tantric rule that, before starting to 
worship a deity, one must oneself become deified.” ** 

The images under discussion are all located on the central offsets of the base moldings, and, 
not uncommonly, the intermediary divisions feature conventional embracing couples. What remains 
unexplained is the meaning and role of the figures situated on the corners of the base moldings 
(pls. 26-27, 30-31, 34-35). I propose that these enigmatic images may be interpreted as personifi- 
cations of the six glorious attributes (gvzas) that complement the composite totality of Vasudeva in 
his vy#ha manifestations and that are instrumental in translating religious concept into ritual 
reality.”? 

As noted above, each of the three vy#has that emanate from Vasudeva is equipped with a pair 
of attributes: Samkarsana’s gunas are jiana and bala, Pradyumna’s ate aifvarya and virya, and 
Aniruddha’s are sakti and tejas. Returning to the Abaneri temple, then, the attributes may have been 
visualized as such: on the south, the fierce potency of tejas is expressed by the four-armed Siva-like 
meditative male flanked by ascetics, and the divine power of Satz is embodied in the corresponding 
female figure. The west, dedicated to Pradyumna, shows the ideals of virya in the attentiveness of the 
females to a powerful hero, while the seated couple reflects the notion of aifvarya, royal sovereignty.4 
Finally, on the north side, Samkarsana’s attribute of 7#ana is manifested by the seemingly rapturous 
dance of the figure on the west corner (perhaps omniscient knowledge through devotional worship), 
and the complementary attribute of ba/a may be located in the seated male on the opposite corner, 
who wears a small shield strapped to his chest. 


21 


Gupta, 237. 

**  Ibid., 239. 

*3 See Schrader, 32-41 for an overview of the réle and functions of the gunas. 
“4 The reverse may also apply. D. Dennis Hudson suggests that, with reference to the Visnu temple at Deogarh — which he analyzes as 
a west-facing Paficaratra shrine — that a loving couple on the east side (which is dedicated to Pradyumna’s vy#ha) “represents virya, 
itself meaning semen as well as heroic action. Virya expresses itself through the erotic coupling impelled by Kamadeva that leads 
to progeny in “The Visnu temple at Deogarh (Devgardh): A Bhagavata Visnu-House of the Paficaratra Agama,” (unpublished mss, 
1991), 7. At Abaneri, however, a seated couple appears to be the preferred sign for royal sovereignty, reflecting the royal panels on 


the level below. 
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While admittedly speculative, this proposal would fulfill the iconographic exposition of the guna 
concept. The gwnas are not accorded specific iconographic prescriptions in the texts, and are thus 
open to a variety of visual constructions. Moreover, this type of interpretation is not unknown for 
other Paficaratra iconographic programs. With other Paficaratra temples, for example the Vaikuntha 
Perumal temple at Kaficipuram and the Visnu temple at Deogarh, the visual exposition of these 
attributes is expressed in differing ways that are dependent upon their specific iconographic 
contexts.” 

In addition to Vasudeva’s vy#ha (and further, sub-vy#ha and vyahantara) forms, the Paficaratra 
texts also outline all the other manifestations in which he descends, or appears, in this mundane, 
worldly realm.”° These are detailed in a staggering variety of incarnations, known as vibhavas or 
avataras, the most well-known of which are the dasavatdaras, or ten incarnations, of Visnu. These 
manifestations are understood as a hierarchical cosmic diagram (mandala) that locates para Vasudeva 
at the center of ever-expanding permutations of his power, like ripples in a pond. Another potent 
expression of the elastic nature of Paficaratra visualization is seen in the descriptions provided by the 
Sattvata Samhita and the Laksmi Tantra of the visakhayapa, a resplendent column of light that 
radiates the full complexity of Vasudeva’s manifestations while preserving at its center his essential, 
formless, undifferentiated unity.*” 

The columnar analogy of the vifakhayapa is recast in the Abaneri temple into a pyramidal 
expression of divine revelation: moving from the apex with its exterior manifestations of the vy#has 
and gunas on the temple to the subsequent levels of the exterior of the circumambulatory path with 
its panoply of divinities and royal imagery, to the second terrace with its suggestion of further 
incarnations. This progression thus provides the devotee with descending orders of representation of 
Vasudeva’s other forms. In other words, it seems plausible that the next level of manifestation below 
the vyzhas — that of the vibhava and avatara revelations — is to be located on the exterior of the 
circcumambulatory path surrounding the temple and on the temple’s platform, specifically in the 
niches that are stationed on the corner piers enclosing the exterior of the circumambulatory path and 
marking the transition between porch and temple. Possible occupants for these niches may be drawn, 
as suggested above, from the detached images of Karttikeya, Ardhanarisvara, Gajasurasarnharamiurti 
Siva and other fragmentary remains now in the nearby stepwell compound. Here, however, is where 
the extensive fracturing of the original sculptural program presents difficulties in exegesis, for as 
noted above, it is mostly Saiva images that survive as candidates for this position in the iconographic 
ensemble. While this certainly may suggest that there was a contemporary Saiva shrine very similar 
in style to the Abaneri temple, no evidence of such a structure remains, and I prefer instead to 
understand these figures as a part of the expansive symbolic network of Vasudeva’s revelations. 


2 ‘ ‘ ea ue ; i i ‘ ; 
> To cite just one example, at Kaficipuram, Hudson locates Samkarsana’s attributes of ba/a in the narrative of the Churning of the 


Ocean of Milk, and jf#ana in the episode of Narasimha’s victory over HiranyakaSipu, “The Vaikuntha Perumal Temple...”, 10-11. 
At Deogarh, however, bala and jana may be expressed by two seated males above the representation of Samkarsana’s vyaha, which 
itself is represented metaphorically in terms of the rescue by Visnu of Gajendra, “The Visnu Temple at Deogarh...”, 3. There was 
clearly much early experimentation and innovation in the early phases of developing Paficaratra iconography. Further, the 
iconographic particulars are dependent upon what appear to be differing textual sources: Abaneri, a later monument, is more iconic 
and programmatic than are the earlier temples at Deogarh and Kaficipuram, which are more narrative and polysemic in their 
iconographic expositions. Regional variations must also play a significant part in these variations, but as yet there is not enough 
information available about early Paficaratra imagery to be able to draw any conclusions. 

Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, 388-93. 

Sanjukta Gupta, “The Caturvytha and the Visakha-yipa in the Paficaratra,” The Adyar Library Bulletin, 35, pts. 3-4 (December 
1971), 189-94. 
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Indeed, one only has to look west to the approximately contemporary Vaisnava temples at Osiafi to 
find equally inclusive and, in several cases, seemingly syncretic, iconographic programs.”® There are 
good reasons to believe that the assumed demarcation between Vaisnava and Saiva was relatively 
permeable at this time, and iconographic programs were not always rigidly bound by sectarian 
affiliation. Moreover, we can have no idea now what images have been lost to time, and what relative 
balance between Vaisnava and Saiva they may have reflected. 

Moving further outward in this expansive hierarchy, the so-called secular panels on the exterior of 
the circumambulatory path’s base moldings may be interpreted on two levels: they are symbolic of 
Vasudeva’s reign on earth through the agency of divine kingship, and they portray the ideal reign of 
the royal patron of the temple.”? In reviewing these panels as a totality, it is admittedly difficult to 
ascertain whether the entire series of sculpted scenes were meant to be read in any kind of sequential 
fashion. Nevertheless, to the extent that these images may suggest a narrative, it is tempting to view 
the images on the south face as representing a courtship between a young ruler and his future wife or 
consort, and the subsequent scenes on the west and north as presenting prototypical moments of his 
rule: his royal activities and luxuriant life in court, his military conquests (most probably the 
subjugation of a rival), and his joyful devotion to Visnu. The idealized and sumptuous world prof- 
fered in these scenes conforms well to the expected accouterments of Indian kingship, where the ruler 
is described as dynamic and heroic, his munificence and generosity bringing bounty to his subjects. 
For not only was the king the chief worshiper, but he was also charged with the duty of ensuring the 
spiritual and material well-being of his kingdom.*® The latter charge was a particularly critical réle 
for the king, and was one carried out with the assistance of the goddess Laksmi, or Sri, the wife of the 
lord Visnu and the goddess of material prosperity. The symbolic association of the ruler with 
Laksmi/Sri guarantees that the kingdom will be endowed with riches, prosperity, and peace; and it is 
this theme that appears to be most emphasized in the panels.** In his discussion of Hindu kingship, 
Ron Inden notes that the king’s activities were threefold: for the benefit of his kingdom he ensured 
the proper perpetuation of his dharma (his prescribed royal duty) and oversaw the enactment of artha 


8 For example, the subsidiary shrines that surround the so-called Harihara 1 pafitayatana temple include an array of Vaisnava and 


Saiva figures, the figures on Harihara 2’s sole remaining subshrine are all Saivaite, and the upper registers of Harihara 3 preserve 
figures of Siva and Parvati seated on Nandi. See the helpful iconographic summaries in Meister, E.I. T. A., vol. 2, pt. 2, 174-96. 
I consider these in my analysis of the site of Osiafi in The Sculpture of Early Medieval Rajasthan, chapter I. 

*9 Ronald Inden notes, 134: “The Hindu perspective...envisioned a concentration of cosmic power in one divine overlord and his 
earthly replica, the imperial ruler, dual axes of a unicentric structure of hierarchic and irenic relationships.” See “The Ceremony of 
the Great Gift (Mahadana): Structure and Historical Context in Indian Ritual and Society,” Asie du Sud, traditions et changements, 
Colloques Internationaux du C.N.R.S., no. 582 (Paris: Editions du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1979), 131-36. Also, 
Jan Gonda, Ancient Indian Kingship from the Religious Point of View (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1969), 24-33 discusses the concept of divine 
kingship. 

3° Gonda, Ancient Indian Kingship, 33, notes that the king’s actions are, of course, not without fault. Elaborate procedures exist 

whereby he must be protected (or rescued) from potential harm or calamity. An early Paficaratra text, the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 

discusses in chapter 36 the construction and worship of a Sudarsana Yantra, a form of which “is much recommended to kings and 
others desirous of material prosperity ($7) who, to ensure complete success, may build a special vimana (kind of temple) for the 
purpose.” Chapters 39-50 describe a number of important ceremonies, activities, propitiatory rites and religious prescriptions — 

including the building of magnificent temples — that ensure (or restore) the well-being and power of the king. See Schrader, 128, 

130—41. This text may have been composed no later than the eighth century in KaSmir, see 96-99. 

3" Walter Smith notes this interrelationship for later kings in Orissa, “Images of Divine Kings from the Muktesvara Temple, 
Bhubaneswar,” Artibus Asiae vol.LI, 1/2, (1991), 92, note 12. Gonda, Ancient Indian Kingship, 38 notes the efficacious powers of 
material prosperity, “umbrellas, vehicles, garments, ornaments, palaces and all utensils for use and show should be accorded to the 
ruler. By such means he will better discharge his duties of protection and be irresistible. Here the outward splendour of kingship 
combines with the awe-inspiring nature of the paraphernalia to establish the ruler’s prestige and reputation.” 
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Fig. 1 Abanert, Harsat-mata temple, site plan. 


Fig. 2 Abaneri, Harsat-mata plan. 
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Pl. 1 Harsat-mata temple, from southeast. 
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Pl. 2 First terrace, remains of a subshrine. 


Pl. 3 Second terrace, east, detail of railing. 


Pl. 4 Second terrace, south, Narasimha. 
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Pl. 5 Platform of temple, east, first niche. 


Pl. 6 Platform of temple, east, first niche, detail. 


Pl. 7 Platform of temple, south, second niche, 
detail. 
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Pl. 8 Platform of temple, south, third niche, detail. 
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Pl. 10 Platform of temple, south, fifth niche, detail. Pl. 11 Platform of temple, west, sixth niche, detail. 
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Pl. 12 Platform of temple, west, seventh niche, 
detail. 


Pl. 13 Platform of temple, north, eighth niche, 
detail. 


Pl. 14 Platform of temple, north, ninth niche, 
detail. 
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Pl. 15 Platform of temple, north, tenth niche, 
detail. 


Pl. 16 Platform of temple, north, eleventh niche, 
detail. 


Pl. 17 Platform of temple, east, twelfth niche, 
detail. 
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Pl. 19 Temple, from south. 
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Pl. 20 Karttikeya. 


Pl. 21 Ardhanarisvara. 


Pl. 22 Gajasurasamharamurtisiva. 
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Pl. 23 Temple sanctum, north wall, apsaras. 


Pl. 24 Temple sanctum, south wall, Agni. 
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Pl.25 Temple sanctum, south wall, base moldings, 
central offset with Aniruddha. 


Pl. 26 Temple sanctum, south wall, base moldings, 


with guna of tejas. 


Pl. 27 Temple sanctum, south wall, base moldings, 
view with Aniruddha on central offset, couples on 
central offset, couples on intermediary offset, guna 


of Sakti on west corner. 
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Pl. 28 Temple sanctum, west wall, base moldings. 
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Pl. 29 Temple sanctum, west wall, base moldings, 


central offset with Pradyumna. 


Pl. 30 Temple sanctum, west wall, base moldings, 
intermediary offset with couples, south corner with 


guna of virya. 


Pl. 31 Temple sanctum, west wall, base moldings, 
intermediary offset with couples, north corner with 


guna of aisvarya. 
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Pl. 32 Temple sanctum, north wall, base moldings. 


Pl. 33 Temple sanctum, north wall, base moldings, 


central offset with Sarnkarsana. 


Pl. 34 Temple sanctum, north wall, base moldings, 
west corner with guna of jfiana. 
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Pl. 35 Temple sanctum, north wall, base moldings, east corner with guna 


of bala. 


Pl. 37 Temple sanctum, east wall, north corner. 
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Pl. 36 Temple sanctum, east wall, south corner. 
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Pl. 38 Kasmir, Caturvyiha. Nasli + Alice Heeramaneck Collection, Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
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(the acquisition and appropriate redistribution of wealth); and for himself he engaged in the sensuous 
activities of erotic enjoyment (ama). “The goals of dharma and artha were to be pursued selflessly, for 
the sake of others, that of kama for one’s self. Yet the pursuit of all three was necessary.”>” This triad 
of responsibilities is evoked in the panels by the recurrent themes of lavish material abundance, 
fertility (seen in the erotic pairing of the couple, and in the lush vegetation and mangoes that frame 
them), and such cultured activities as music and dance. In addition, the king’s duties to protect his 
kingdom and pay homage to the highest lord Visnu are not neglected in this visual panorama of the 
world of the ideal sovereign. 

While this sequence of seemingly secular figures is unusual, and there are no comparable examples 
in the regions neighboring Abaneri with which to refer, examples can be cited from other regions 
that also incorporate the language of divine sovereignty in their iconographic programs. The eighth- 
century Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Kaficipuram, for instance, not only illustrates specific mo- 
ments from the biography and reign of its patron Pallavamalla, it also more subtly encodes allusions 
to that ruler in its iconographic program.’ An even more provocative and relevant comparison comes 
from the north, with the slightly later mid-ninth century Avantisvamin temple at Avantipur, in 
Kasmir. That Paficaratra temple, built under the patronage of Avantivarman (r. ca. 855-83 A.D.), 
features panels on the exterior of its terrace that represent a king offering homage to Visnu, and also 
shows what may a four-armed figure (perhaps Kamadeva, by virtue of the bow and arrow held in his 
upper arms) seated in a palatial setting that is strongly reminiscent of the format adopted for the 
Abaneri temple panels.** The siting of the Avantipur panels — on the exterior of the terrace that 
allows final access to the temple — is also analogous. 

The final sheath of imagery, on the exterior of the second terrace (level 2), now retains only one 
figure of Narasirnha, yet it can be postulated that this boundary too had its share of vibhava or avatara 
representations. The Narasimha incarnation had particular relevance for the Paficaratras, as outlined 
in the sixteenth through eighteenth chapters of the Sattvata Samhita: these provide instructions for 
the Narasimha-diksa, an expiatory rite designed to cleanse the sins of impure or errant brahmins and 
other Paficaratra initiates.” This rite serves as a purifying preface to a more advanced series of diksa 
ceremonies that would follow in the course of initiation. The location of this Narasirnha image on the 
second terrace, prior to entering the final precinct, implies that an initial cleansing should be 
undergone before approaching the highest levels of Vasudeva’s presence.2° 

How then do all these levels and layerings of meaning come together in a way that is an 
appropriate manifestation of Paficaratra devotional theology? It appears that the images that 


3” Ronald Inden, “Ritual, Authority, and Cyclic Time in Hindu Kingship,” in J. F. Richards, ed., Kingship and Authority in South 


Asia, (Madison: University of Wisconsin Publication Series, 1978), 57. Further discussion of the same theme is seen in his 

“Hierachies of Kings in Early Medieval India,” in T.N. Madan, ed., Way of Life: King, Householder, Renouncer (Delhi: Vikas 

Publishing House, 1982), 100-03. 

Hudson, “The Vaikuntha Perumal Temple at Kaficipuram...”, 12-13, and for related history, his first addendum. 

Huntington, Art of Ancient India, 366, fig. 17.16, calls this an image of Visnu. K. Deva suggests it is Kamadeva in the E.1.T.A., 

vol. 2, pt. I, 371, pl. 738. This is especially interesting as Kama is also called Pradyumna, see J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu 

Iconography, 301. 

> Sattvata Sambita XV\-XVII, summarized in H. Daniel Smith, A Descriptive Bibliography of the Printed Texts of the Paicaratragama, 
vol. 1 (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1975), 526-29. Also discussed with reference to Kancipuram by Hudson, “The Vaikuntha 
Perumal Temple...”, 2-3. The text is undated, but is considered no later than the end of the eighth century; see Smith, 535, and 
Schrader, 20. 


33 
34 


3 Inden also discusses the fact that these kinds of enclosures and boundaries serve to separate differing categories of worshipers: 


Brahmins and temple functionaries, kings and their courts, and further subdivisions of lesser devotees. See “The Temple and the 
Hindu Chain of Being: The Sarvotabhadra Temple of Kashmir,” Purusartha 8 (1985), 62-68. 
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surround and encircle the main sanctum — on the exterior of the circumambulatory platform, and on 
the base moldings of the second terrace — were devoted to the exposition of Vasudeva’s numerous 
vibhava, avatara and other revelatory forms of his multivalent power. Physically, this concept 
translates in the Abaneri temple as a pyramid-like progression from the lower terraces, which feature 
images of the more mundane manifestations of Vasudeva on this earthly realm, to ever-higher and 
more transcendent depictions of Vasudeva’s vy#has on the upper level, advancing toward his para 
form in the sanctum. To return to the analogy of the visakhayupa, the temple can be visualized as a 
three-dimensional mandala, centered on a luminous vertical axis from which radiates reflections of 
the central formless totality of Vasudeva. But why are all these subdivisions and refinements of 
manifestation necessary? The Sattvata Samhita notes that these multivalent forms allow for easy and 
unencumbered worship of Vasudeva, and the later Laksmi Tantra suggests that the various 
hierarchical subdivisions of Vasudeva are helpful to worshipers who are equipped with varying levels 
of esoteric knowledge: for those at the lower end of ignorance, the more familiar vibhava and avatara 
forms will be comprehensible, while the more complex concepts will be accessible to more advanced 
initiates.*” The devotee’s pradaksina is thus a spiritual odyssey from fragment to whole, from ob- 


scurity to luminosity. 


Iconographic Context 


What are the possible sources for this copious exposition of Paficaratra theology? In the 
immediate geographical area, Abaneri’s proximity to Mathura is certainly suggestive, as Mathura 
had served as the primary innovator and generator of Vaisnava iconography in the Kusana period. A 
Kusana sculpture of Vasudeva from the third century now in the Mathura Museum, for example, 
exhibits an early formulation of the caturvyitha concept.>® In addition, there are several repre- 
sentations of Vasudeva-Krsna, Samkarsana-Balarama, and other figures that help forecast the later 
evolution of Paficaratra iconography in the Mathura region.?” From Nand, south of Mathura and near 
Puskara in Rajasthan, a multiply-populated image, also from the Kusana period, vividly 
demonstrates early experiments in the ideation of the vifzkhayapa.*° 

It is not until the sixth century, in the more distant Gupta temple at Deogarh, that we encounter 
an extant Paficaratra temple. In his recent work on this monument, Dennis Hudson decodes its dense 
iconographic program in light of his interpretation of the later Vaikuntha Perumal temple at 
Kaficipuram, and with reference to such sources as the Bhagavata Purana, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the 


37 Sattvata Samhita VX (103-23), see Smith, 522. For the Laksmi Tantra, a Paficaratra text of unknown date (attributed to 
approximately the ninth to the twelfth centuries), see Sanjukta Gupta, Laksmi Tantra, A Patcavatra Text, Translation and Notes 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972), xix—xxi, 61-63. 

Doris Meth Srinivasin, “Early Vaisnava Imagery: Caturvyiha and Variant Forms,” Archives of Asian Art 32 (1979), 39-54, fig. I. 
Moreover, (in this article) Srinivasin discusses a second-century B.C. image from Bhita (District Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh) that 


38 


clearly indicates that the caturvyiha concept was formulated considerably earlier than the Kusana period. 

39 See the examples cited by the same author in “Vaisnava Art and Iconography at Mathura,” in D.M. Srinivasin, ed., Mathura: The 
Cultural Heritage (New Delhi: American Institute of Indian Studies, 1989), 383-92. She notes that these images illustrate 
Bhagavata, and not Paficaratra, divinities. 

4° T. S. Maxwell, “Nand, Parel, Kalyanpur: Saiva Images as Meditational Constructs,” in Meister, ed., Discourses on Siva, 63-68, where 
he demonstrates that, contrary to the general belief that it is a /i#ga, it is analogous to a visakhayupa. 
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Jayakhya Samhita, an early Paficaratra text. It is impossible to know, of course, whether these sources 
ultimately informed the iconographic program of the Abaneri temple; but it seems likely that 
Abaneri presented a more iconic, and less narrative, exposition of Paficaratra theology than that 
presented, for example, in the Bhagavata Purana. 

In addition to the Deogarh temple and to the early sculptures that individually illustrate the 
caturvyuha and visakhayupa conceptions, there is another class of Vaisnava icon, the Visnu Visvaripa, 
that incorporates Paficaratra iconography into its overall program of meaning. Of this genre, perhaps 
one of the most effective is a magnificent sixth-century example from Samalaji in northern Gujarat.” 
This image presents an impressively complex manifestation of Visnu’s multifaceted constitution, 
synthesizing an encyclopedic pantheon of Vaisnava vya#has, avataras, and other greater and lesser 
figures into a dazzling epiphany that is powerfully revealed to Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gitd. As 
T.S. Maxwell notes in his study of the Visvartipa form, “it is an expository, didactic image, pre- 
senting the workings of the universe and its origin alongside mythology and anecdote. In visual 
terms, it appears to be the sculptural equivalent of a theological treatise intended to bring together 
all the various strands of belief which contributed to the religious identity of the local Vaisnava 
community of the time.”*” 

Maxwell suggests that the Visnu Visvarupa conception was a Gupta innovation, and that it re- 
presents an important advance beyond the earlier Mathura formulations of the caturvyiha images and 
other related forms. This new type was open to further refinements through time, and an important 
source of new information was Kasmir, an area that had a strong local tradition of Paficaratra 
iconography.*? As early as the seventh and eighth centuries, Maxwell suggests, KaSmiri influence can 
be detected in the iconography of a Visvaripa image from Deogarh.* In the ninth century, examples 
of this iconic type can also be found in Kanauj, the source of no less than three Visvariipa images, plus 
another Visvariipa fragment.” In tracing the maturation of these examples, Maxwell postulates that 
the final solution arrived at in Kanauj represented an amalgamation of sources derived from “the 
inherited classical tradition of Mathura, but that it followed more immediately in the wake of the 
Deogarh experiment which combined in some degree elements from the older traditions of northern, 
western, and north-western India.”*° A final related example of the eighth century from Gwalior 
completes this modest compilation of comparable images: a four-faced (caturmukha) sculpture now in 
the Gwalior Museum features Visnu on Garuda, Trivikrama, Narasimha, and Varaha. This image 
appears to fuse avatara manifestations with a Vaikuntha image of Visnu; this was then organized into 
a four-fold sequence that may be related to the caturvyaha concept.*” 


"Huntington, 233 and fig. 11.15. For a lengthy discussion on this sculpture, see T. S. Maxwell, Vifvarapa (New Delhi: Oxford 


University Press, 1988), 144-85. 

Maxwell, 184. 

Pratapaditya Pal, Bronzes of Kashmir (Graz: Akademische Druck, 1975), 64-79, 214-17. 

Maxwell, 235-37. 

Huntington, 455 and fig. 20.4; Maxwell, 249-69. 

Maxwell, 251; see also his note 25 on p. 289 for other examples. 

Srinivasin, “Early Vaisnava Imagery...,” 45, figs. 15-19. Srinivasin discusses the sequence of these images in a counterclockwise 
order, beginning with Visnu on Garuda, Trivikrama, Narasimha, and Varaha. She explains that the term Vaikuntha, “according to 
the textual evidence, should be reserved for those four-faced Vishnu images where the god, either alone or with his consort, rides on 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Garuda. When Garuda is absent...the designation Caturmurti (four-faced image) is appropriate. The designation Caturvyuha is 
applied to those icons that also omit Garuda and the consort and that focus on the theme of divine emanation by depicting a 
fourfold Vaishnava image,” 43. 
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The relevance of these sculptures to those at Abaneri is important but problematic. They are few 
in number and for the most part explore synonymous themes. They establish an iconographic context 
that indicates a certain amount of Paficaratra activity in the region, but no temples survive that can 
provide a fuller picture of the religious landscape of this area in the eighth and ninth centuries. In 
terms of style, it is possible to detect formal precursors to Abaneri in sculptures from such 
neighboring sites as Choti Khatu, Didwana, and Kalyan Rai, but none of these scattered examples 
preserves a full sculptural program, and none has the Paficaratra details, nor do any of them prepare 
us for the monumentality and originality of the temple at Abaneri.* 

Given this limited collection of relevant Paficaratra sculptures, how then can we account for the 
Abaneri temple, whose iconographic complexity and sophisticated style appear unprecedented in this 
sparsely populated field? I suggest that the seeming anomalies of the Abaneri temple may best be 
explained by returning to a consideration of another, more active, source of Paficaratra imagery: 
Kasmir, already mentioned above with reference to the Deogarh Visvaruipa. Kasmir is not only the 
source of a number of Paficaratra bronze and stone sculptures, many of which display a highly 
developed exposition of Paficaratra iconography (in particular the caturvyaha visualization), but in 
addition, the majority are extraordinarily refined in their sculptural style and ornamental 
embellishment. A particularly striking example of a Visnu Caturmurti in bronze from the late eighth 
or early ninth century (pl. 38) is, for instance, closer to the Abaneri examples in its relative 
naturalism, its expressive liveliness, and its precisely rendered details than is any sculpture from the 
regions immediately surrounding Abaneri.*? While it is impossible to make direct correlations — 
Kasmiri style itself is a fusion of “the ancient northwestern regions and the traditions of northern and 
north-central India after the Gupta period”*” — it is provocative that contemporary Paficaratra sculp- 
ture from Kasmir has much in common with the Abaneri images. 

This image lucidly illustrates textual prescriptions for a properly formulated caturvyu#ha icon 
that are described in an important three-volume seventh- or eighth-century Paficaratra text, the 
Visnudharmottara Purana, believed to have been composed in KaSmir.” This visualization of the 
caturvyiha system, and one prevalent in KaSmiri images, endows each of the vy#ha emanations a 
specific mode of expression. This somewhat complicated formulation results in the following 
equation: the east or central (Vasudeva) face is Saumya (placid); the south face (Samkarsana) is 
Narasimha (man-lion); the west face (Pradyumna) is Kapz/a (that of a fierce ascetic); the north face 
(Aniruddha) is Varaha (boar). The placid, lion and boar faces are seen on the front of the image, and 


an angry face, not visible here, is located on the back. 
- Choti Khati and Didwana are in modern Nagaur district, very close to Sikar district. Kalyan Rai temple is at Amber, just outside 
of Jaipur. For Choti Khati, see Meister, E.1.T.A., vol. II, pt. 2, 226-28, fig. 95, pls. 497-502; for Amber, see 228-29, pls. 503-09. 
See also my discussion of these sites and of Didwana in chapter 4 of my book, The Sculpture of Early Medieval Rajasthan. 

49 Consult Ram Chandra Kak, Handbook of the Archeological and Numismatic Sections of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinigar (Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink and Co., 1923), and Pal, 66—67. Pal calls this image a “Vishnu Caturanana,” but it is a representation of this type of 
caturvyuha iconographic formula. 

Huntington, 370. 

*  Inden, “The Temple and the Hindu Chain of Being...” 53-54. See also Pratapaditya Pal, “An Addorsed Saiva Image from Kashmir 
and its Cultural Significance,” Art International, vol. 24, no. 5, (1981), 14, note 9. 

Visnudharmottara Purana Il. 44, verses 9-12; II. 85, verses 43-45; translated and edited in Priyabala Shah, ed., Visuudharmottara- 
Purana: Third Khanda, vol. 2 (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1958), 141, 163. See also Srinivasin’s explication of these passages with 
reference to early images, “Early Vaisnava Imagery...,” 39-41 and fig. 3;.these KaSmiri images perpetuate an iconographic 
convention (the pairing of the boar and the lion) which had already been formulated many centuries earlier. See also Maxwell’s 
interpretation in Vzsvarapa, 123-30. 
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In addition to these representations, it is only in KaSmir that we see large Paficaratra temple 
complexes, such as the mid-eighth century Visnu temple at Tapar and the Avantisvamin temple at 
Avantipur of a century later, that are roughly similar to the Abaneri temple in their ambitious scale, 
proportions, and in some features of their plan: a central temple set up on a platform, surrounded by 
subsidiary shrines and an enormous enclosure.’ While there are considerable differences in archi- 
tectural conception, nevertheless a contemporary precedent exists in KaSmir for the construction of 
monumental temples dedicated to the Paficaratra conception of Visnu — and this at a time when we 
can locate no comparable structures in North India that are directly relevant to Abaneri. 

The construction of these Paficaratra temples and the production of Paficaratra sculptures in 
KaSmir were due to extensive royal patronage. The acclaimed ruler Muktapida Lalitaditya (ca. 724- 
50) is said to have endowed a number of Vaisnava temples outside his magnificent new capital of 
Parihasapura after his professed conquest of much of North India. Lalitaditya is said to have modelled 
these on passages from the Visnudharmottara Purana; this influential text, which Ronald Inden sug- 
gests was composed at that ruler’s court, provides the oldest compendium of information available on 
Paficaratra liturgy, iconography, and temple construction and classification. Moreover, it includes 
“the rules for the performance of a cycle of Vaisnava royal rituals (rajakarman).”* This text addresses 
itself in particular to the sacraments and codes of conduct necessary for a “Hindu king of kings, a 
paramount, universal monarch,” a role that Lalitaditya believed he embodied. Prominent amongst 
Lalitaditya’s reported achievements was the construction of a Sarvotabhadra temple, which is “the 
best of temples in the VDAP’s (Visnudharmottara-Purdna) classification of 1o1 temples...meaning 
Open, auspicious, and beautiful on all sides. It was a temple having a central shrine with four 
subsidiary shrines at its corners, and four doors opening to the cardinal directions which were to be 
entered through four porticos (mandapas). The Sarvotabhadra was to be constituted of three spaces, 
three precincts — an inner sanctum (garbha-grha), a middle temple consisting of a high, parapeted 
plinth Vagaiz), and an outer temple comprising a large, walled courtyard (ajira).”°° In this specific 
architectural context, a Paficaratra caturvyiiha image was meant to be the central object of worship; 
this 1con was described as having four faces, each dedicated to one of the vy#ha emanations, and 
it clearly corresponded closely to such sculptural examples as the KaSmiri bronze discussed above 
(pl. 33). 

The Sarvotabhadra temple type was the ultimate expression of royal homage to Visnu, and the 
sanction for its construction was reserved for a supreme sovereign, a cakravartin. Inden states, “The 
Vaisnava king of kings who conquered the entire earth, who became the paramount overlord of all 
India, was expected, quite logically, to build the best of all temples and install an image of Visnu, 
overlord of the entire cosmos, the lord whom he was privileged to serve, in it.”*” This temple 
complex does not survive, but the Paficaratra legacy in KaSmir was perpetuated by the later ruler 
Avantivarman (r. ca. 855-83). Moreover, that ruler endowed the Avantisvamin temple, which was 
noted earlier as having sculpted panels with royal themes that compared favorably to the Abaneri 


temple. 
> On Tapar and Avantipur see K. Deva, E.1.T.A., vol. 2, pt. 1, 368-71. Also Huntington, 365-67. 

4 Inden, “The Hindu Temple and the Hindu Chain of Being...,” 54. 

% Inden, “Ritual, Authority, and Cyclic Time...,” 39, notes that it is in the VDAP that the rules for the installation ceremony 
(abhisekha) were at their most detailed. 

Inden, “The Temple and the Hindu Chain of Being...,” 55. 

[bid., 54-55. 
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Historical Context 


Having just considered the possible iconographic and stylistic sources for the temple at Abaneri, 
we can now address the historical circumstances that surrounded its construction. It seems 
abundantly clear that the Abaneri temple was a monument dedicated with a specific purpose in 
mind, and that that purpose was undeniably political. The major historical events of this area of 
Rajasthan in the eighth and ninth centuries are hazy, but it seems to have been held under the 
suzerainty of the so-called Imperial branch of the Gurjara Pratiharas, whose extensive claims to power 
had their genesis in the deserts of MarudéSa (modern Marwar). This powerful family rose to 
prominence in the middle of the eighth century in the wake of Arab raids upon western India, and 
their subsequent history dominates the course of events in Rajasthan, even after they had moved their 
capital to Kanauj by the first quarter of the ninth century. The Pratihara ruler Nagabhata II (ca. 793- 
833) triumphantly wrested the greatly desired prize of Kanauj from the hands of the rival Pala 
dynasty, who had entrusted the capital to a sycophantic puppet named YaSovarman; this conquest 
ushered in a period of unparalleled power and prestige for Nagabhata’s heirs.>? Nagabhata’s son and 
successor Ramabhadra died after a brief, possibly unsavory, reign of three years (833-36), leaving the 
rule of the empire in the hands of his son Bhoja I (r. 836-82),°° Considered by historians as the 
Pratihara’s most powerful ruler, under Bhoja I their empire expanded to include...“Uttar Pradesh, 
Central India, Malwa, Rajasthan, Saurastra, S.E. Punjab and parts perhaps also of Bihar and Western 
Punjab. Towards the close of his reign, he conquered Lata and ended the Gujarat line of the 
Rastrakiitas.”™ Many have also commented on the sophisticated administration of his empire and its 
extensive resources; the mid-ninth century Arab traveller Sulaiman stated that the “king of Jurz 
(Gurjara)...maintains numerous forces, and no other Indian prince has so fine a cavalry. Among the 
princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than he. His territories form a large 
tongue of land. He has great riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges are carried on 
in his states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there are said to be mines (of these metals) in the 
country. There is no country in India more safe from robbers.” 

Abaneri is located in the area known formerly as Sapadalaksa (also known as Sakambhari), whose 
parameters and regional history are as obscure as those of any of the other lands that were on the 
fringes of Pratihara rule. It seems to have been controlled by the Cahamana dynasty, which served as 
an important feudatory to the Pratiharas. Givaka I, an early ninth-century ruler of the Sapadalaksa 
branch of the Cahamanas, is reported to have distinguished himself in the court of Nagabhata 11.63 
The Cahamanas continued to play an important role in the later court of Nagabhata II’s grandson, 
Bhoja I: Gavaka I’s grandson, Givaka II, is thought to have granted his sister to that Pratihara ruler 


D.S. Sharma’s Rajasthan Through the Ages, vol. 1 (Bikaner: Rajasthan State Archives, 1966), 120-44 furnishes a good, coherent 
account of this dynasty’s complicated early history. 

9 This struggle is detailed in Sharma, 134-39. See also R.C. Majumdar, ed., The Age of Imperial Kanauj (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, third edition 1985), 24-28. 

Bhoja I. is also known as Mihira-Bhoja; for details of his reign see Sharma, 145-60. 

Sharma, 158. 

Sir Henry Elliot, The History of India, as Told by Its Own Historians, vol. 1 London: Triibner & Co., 1867-77; reprint, Allahabad: 
Kitab Mahal, 1963-64), 3-4. 

Giwaka I is also known as Govindaraja I. See Sharma, 221-24 for the scanty history available on the Sakambhari Cahamanas. Also 
consult his Early Chauhan Dynasties (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2nd. rev. ed., 1975), 27-31. 
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in marriage.°4 The rulers of ancient Sapadalaksa were clearly an important source of support for the 
Pratiharas and were especially prominent when the latter’s seat of power was relocated from western 
India to Kanauj in the first quarter of the ninth century. Certainly the matrimonial alliance between 
the Cahamana house and the Pratiharas connotes a relationship of particular significance. 

The final critical detail in this complicated political network of sovereignty and alliances is 
the fact that the KaSmiri ruler, Muktapida Lalitaditya, also intruded upon this territory, even taking 
Kanauj from YaSovarman sometime around 736 A.D.® Although much of it is manifestly legendary, 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, a twelfth-century historical chronicle of the kings of KaSmir, recounts 
in extravagant terms Lalitaditya’s extensive military expeditions and conquests, known as his 
digvijaya.°° That ambitious ruler made boastful claims to having annexed large tracts of north India, 
but it seems more likely that “(t)hese military adventures were probably massive raiding and looting 
expeditions rather than true conquests.”°7 Returning to Kasmir in purported triumph, he is said, 
as noted earlier, to have then constructed a magnificent Paficaratra Vaisnava temple of the 
Sarvotabhadra type as a marker of his supreme sovereignty. 

The point is that during the eighth and ninth centuries the region around Abaneri was not only 
fraught with competing claims to power but open to a variety of influences. In addition to the 
entangled political milieu, it is apparent that, at least in KaSmir, the Vaisnava Paficaratras had 
gained considerable importance, and it seems probable that some of that influence found its way into 
Lalitaditya’s presumed conquests further south. It seems quite possible that knowledge of the 
Visnudharmottara Purana, with its Paficaratra liturgical and royal prescriptions, was in circulation; 
moreover, the likelihood is strong that Paficaratra sculptures would also have been disseminated in 
the course of Lalitaditya’s assaults upon north India. Whatever the relative truth of Lalitaditya 
claims, it is suggestive that a magnificent Paficaratra temple that betrays at least some familiarity 
with KaSmiri models and a KaSmiri text was constructed at Abaneri during this politically charged 
time. 

Could the patrons of the Abaneri temple, in fact, have been emulating the Kasmiri Sarvotabhadra 
temple type, modifying and grafting its lofty ideals of open mandapas, subsidiary shrines, and series 
of three precincts onto a pre-existing ambulatory model current in west India? Indeed, the unique- 
ness of the monument and the experimental nature of its plan (which Michael Meister notes “must 
have stretched and tested the resources of its architects and builders”)°? suggests that a new 
architectural ideal was being sought. It is tempting to see in Abaneri’s striving for the ultimate in 
architectural, stylistic, and religious expression an attempt not only to recast a rival KaSmiri type in 
local terms, but also to surpass it; and this would clearly demand to be read as a conscious political as 
well as an aesthetic choice. 


a Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties, 30-31 notes with reference to Gavaka II: “According to the Prthvirajavijaya, he gave his sister 
y y & Javisay & 


Kalavati in marriage to the “paramount” sovereign of Kanyakubja [Kanauj], even though she had twelve other suitors for her 
hand.” 

H.C. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. 1 (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, second ed., 1973), 277. 

M.A. Stein, trans., Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, A Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir, 2 vols. (Westminster: Archibald Constable and 
Company, 1900). His exploits and accomplishments are lauded in vol. 1, 130-56. 

Huntington, 357. Also consult R.C. Majumdar, ed., The Classical Age (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, second edition, 1962), 
131-36. 

J. F. Richards notes in his introduction to Kingship and Authority in South Asia, v: “This manual [the VDAP] and the rites specified 
by it apparently rapidly became the preferred text for royal sacraments of kingship performed throughout the subcontinent from 
the early medieval period onward.” 

Meister, E.1.T.A., vol. 2, pt. 2, 233. 
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It is commonly assumed that the rulers of a region were necessarily the patrons of monuments 
built under their aegis, even if they were beholden in their rule to a more powerful sovereign. But 
temple building was a potent means for the proclamation of victory. Thus, while it is of course 
entirely possible that the Cahamanas exercised their regional dominion with the construction of this 
temple, it is equally possible or even probable that their overlords, the now-imperial Gurjara 
Pratiharas, were its patrons. They laid claim to this territory, if only administratively, and activated 
that claim in the time-honored manner of Hindu kings: by constructing a magnificent temple, one 
replete with royal references. Inden notes, “the temples of the early medieval period were integral 
parts of the ‘empires’, or, as I prefer to call them, imperial formations, in which they were located. 
They were structures which powerful kings constituted as icons of the Hindu chain of being, in 
accord with the knowledge they considered true, and on spaces which they designated as appropriate. 
And the kings of that period not only built monumental temples, they also produced in their 
kingdoms the cosmomoral order of which the temple was the foremost visible and living sign.”7° 
One further point that supports a hypothesis of the Pratiharas as patrons of the temple at Abaneri is 
found in the symbiotic interdependence of kingship, temple building, and the establishment of a 
capital city. Quoting from the Visuudharmottara Purana, Inden explains that the construction of 
magnificent temples goes hand in hand with the establishment of a proper and lofty capital (nagara). 
Only kings undefeated in battle were accorded the right to build proper capitals, the rest were to 
satisfy their territorial claims to sovereignty with fortresses (durga).” 

In interpreting what we can of the remains of this temple, it is important to allow for the 
unexpected mixtures, both iconographic and stylistic, possible in a region that was buffeted by 
competing bids for sovereignty and traversed by armies from afar. Only the ascension and abhiseka 
(installation ceremony) of a powerful new sovereign would have prompted such an impressive 
building campaign as that of the temple at Abaneri — and the Pratiharas, perhaps Nagabhata II 
himself, seem the most likely contenders for the position of its patron. 


7° Ronald Inden, “The Temple and The Hindu Chain of Being...,” 53. 
™ ~ Ibid., 58. See also his comments on kings and temples in “Hierarchies of Kings...”, 122-25, especially 122: “the institution of a 
temple was something no ordinary king could do because it was an act that pre-supposed the successful conquest of the quarters. 
Indeed, the construction of a temple was the crowning glory of a king of king’s conquest of the quarters, the act that completed it. 
Only a king who had made himself a lord of other kings, who had constituted the kings around him into a proper hierarchy, was 


competent to serve the cosmic overlord by erecting his image in a great temple and instituting his liturgy there.” 
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